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mxior  COSTS  ahd  bstusns  dt  lacHiaAir  -  1933 


BilB  r^rt  pMMBis  «be  residts  of  the  Mcoxid  jmx  of  the  dairy  farm 

^  sMy  oondactod  in  this  State.    This  project  is  being  carried  on  for  the 

foUovliic  purposes:    (l)  to  determine  the  physical  and  financial  requirements  of 
dalxy  cows,  and  the  milk  and  Tmtterfat  thej'  produce,  (2)  to  study  the  relation  of 
methods  and  practices  follo%7ed  to  costs  and  returns,  (3)  to  compare  costs  and  re- 
turns for  various  areas  within  the  State,  and  (4)  to  show  each  cooperating  dairymaa 
hey  his  costs^  returns  and  methods  cos^are  with  the  average* 

lbix7  Ooet  Beooxds  were  eoeqpleted  on.  7^  herds  in  Dairy  Herd  Ixnprovement 
iMoeiatione*    In  genex«i»  the  twelve-months  period  covered  hy  the  cost  record  ms 
the  same  as  the  testing-year»  WDst  of  which  started  "between  January  and  April,  1933f 
altho'jgh  a  few  started  their  year  Ijefore  or  after  those  months.    Some  of  the  herds 
were  all  purebred,  many  were  part  parebred  and  part  grade,  and  some  were  entirely 
grade  stock.    Herds  that  were  of  Guernsey  breeding  numbered  24,  Jers^  22,  Hblsteln 
IS,  and  of  mixed  breeds  or  breeding  10* 

BiMe  7^  herds  on  whidi  cost  records  were  lospt,  were  scattered  widely, 

•am  being  in  the  XJpper  Peninsula  and  others  in  various  parts  of  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula. This  difference  in  location  has  certain  influences  upon  methods,  costs  and 
returns,  so  the  records  were  grouped  into  four  general  areas,  (see  map  on  page  3  J- 
The  iH  records  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  were  considered  as  representative  of  that 
area,  the  7  records  from  northern  Michigan  were  another  group,  the  39  "^^^'Jf  ,1. 
lent  and  the  other  eounties  near  "by  were  called  the  west^entssl  area^  and  the  14 
flOfttteiret  MMVit  rsMnlwIng  were  called  the  scnitb>o«stxal 

feble  1  below,  showing  the  average  figures  for  the  cooperating  dairymen 
in  each  area,  brings  out  some  interesting  differences.    Some  of  these  differences 
were  probably  the  result  of  the  particular  dairymen  keeping  records,  idiile  ©there 
were  due  to  location.    Some  of  the  main  differences  that  were  the  result 
appear  to  be:  (l)  higher  feed  prices,  espedallgr  aa  rougihage  in  the  Utoper  Penlnsola 
aai  Borlihesn  MUhigan,  (2)  fairly  hi^  lahor,  hnildings  and  equipment  charges  in 


39 
11.1 

$10U. 78 
$U3*Q2 

6.0 

i*s 


Ifumber  of  herds 

llumber  of  cows  per  herd 

Batterfat  production  per  cow(lb 
m^v  •  ■     •  • 

Sstal  ma^  per  cow  for  year  • 
"  Income  "  "  n  •  ^ 
Charges  per  lb*  BJT.s 

Feed  ••••••«••• 

Labor 

Bldgs.  &  equipment  •  «  « 
Banreclation 
JH  other, 
Votal 

Credits  per  lb*  B.F  • 

Milk,  cream  or  butter  • 

ill  other   

Total   

Av«  concentrate  ootft  per  cwt. 

Mswm  rso^iage  cost  per  ton  .  • 


10,5 
312 
.  7.792 
$113.27 
♦  99»13 

3t6 
3*1 

27. 2?^ 

31. 
$  1.07 
$  6.72 


$107. so 
$ios*53 

16,^^ 

h 

5^ 


33#«# 


3O? 
1.56 

$  5.61 


$ 
$ 


29 


2^.0<^ 

33^1? 
1.11 

4.63 


lU.o 

310 
,  7,269 
$  97.29 
$107.29 

3*2 

-4 

29.9^ 

1^ 


1.15 

Kyi 


Sftixar  cow  popolatlon  and  location  of  coopexators 


rS  OV  7^  BSKDS 


The  average  eize  of  the  herd,  the  prodactl(m  per  cow,  feed  consumed  per 
cow,  and  all  the  items  of  expense  and  income,  are  shomi  as  an  average  of  all  herds 
in  Table  2,    This  is  an  average  of  all  herds  regardless  of  "breed,  location  of  farm 
or  farm  in  Trhich  the  product  V7as  sold.    In  a  later  part  of  this  report  the  records 
hare  heen  subdivided  according  to  breeds,  methods  followed  and  other  factors*  She 
first  part  of  Ml«  2  glTet  the  pomiAs  of  ndlk  and  hatterfat  prodoced,  the  pounds 
of  feed,  and  the  hears  of  aaa  laher*   tte  seeond  part  ooataliis  hi  itwdsed  aoeount  of 
all  charges  and  credits  per  cow  for  the  year  of  1933»  i>lth  an  explanation  of  how 
they  were  determined  from  these  7^  actual  records.    Man  labor  was  charged  in  all 
records  at  I5  cents  an  hour  for  the  twelve^-months  period.    This  is  what  hired  help 
Has  paid  in  1933 »         ^0  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  management  of  the  dairy- 
aiBXU    If  the  l^hor  rate  was  increased  from  I3  to  2^  cents  an  hour,  the  total  cost 
per  eov  vonlA  he  lasrsesed  trm  $I0^*S8  to  $120.1S  for  the  year.    Sie  dalzy  isMsome 
Im  1933  of  $U1«S9  per  eos  ms  soffieient  to  pay  20  cents  an  hoar  for  all  time 
spait  oi  the  eem* 

fahln  P  -  Annual  Ttelnr  C.o^f^  ».nd  B^turn^  T>«r  Qaw  on  ik  Hards  in  Michigan  ^  1933 


Ifumber  of  cows  per  herd 

Batterfat  production  in  year  (lbs.)  •••  

MUk  prodnBtlon  «     *      "   ^  ......  . 

ATexa^  hatterfet  test  (^) 

Deeds  IImAs  Oomeiitratee  (lbs«)  •f****  •*•••■#%•• 
Bay  *  .«««f*4***««««9 

Silage  "  •«•••••• 

Other  ro-uighage  " 

Fa.sture  days    ••  •.••■••«.•• 

hours  ••••••••••••••••••••  .  •  •  •  «• 


CHiBGES: 

Concentrates    ••••••  •(From  D,  H,  !•  A*  record) 

Bowghage  ■  "  ) 

...,,....♦("  •  •  ) 

labor  ••••••••  •(153  hoars  ®  I3  cents) 

of  aato  .......  .{^  miles  d  5  cents) 

Use  of  equipment    •  •  •  •  .{"Dep.  Interest  and  repairs) 

Use  of  buildings    ,...•("  "         "         "  ) 

Depreciation  of  cow  •  i  •  .(Loss  in  value  of  cows) 
Interest  on  cow  value  •  •  .(At  6  per  cent) 
Wk  H»  does  and. hoerd. (Does  and  hoard  of  tester) 

TeterineiSf  eaj  MSdlcine  ,  «(Gaflh  expense) 
Bedding  .(Value  of  that  used) 

liiscellaneoas  •  9  «  •  «  «  .(Spray,  salt,  minerals,  etc*) 
Overhead  ,(55^  of  all  other  costs) 

Ball  expense    ••••••  .(Fees  or  cost  of  keeping  own) 

«otal  


Ihdzy  prodnets  sold  •  •  •  ^(ifiUc,  eream  or  batter) 
Ihdxy  products  used  •  •  «  .(Above  items  and  skim  milk) 
Value  of  calres  •  «  •  •  •  .(Value  at  5  days  age) 
Value  of  manure  •  .  .  •  •  .(At  $1.00  per  average  load) 
Miscellaneous                     •(Appreciation  in  young  cows) 
Total  •  


lit  ■■•  e  a  ii  it  t  t 


t  ti  t  t  lit  t  ■  t  1  tl 


Average 


11.9 


22^3 
20,^5 

5.33 

22.92 

.25 
2.11 

l.Ss 
3tgl 

l,Ug 
.72 
5.05 

21 


11.13 

3.75 
11.14 

$  111.99 
*  7.11 
$  30.03 


1 


i 


i. 


V 


-5.. 


 - 

iBBiBiillilM 


Cost 

per  cow 


Per  cent  of  total  cost 


J 


10 


20 


25     30      3^     ^  ^ 


S'eed  •••••••• 

Kan  labor  •  *  •  •  •  • 

Shelter  and  equip.  • 
Depreciation  •  .  .  . 
Interest  on  coir  •  • 
])•  H.  I  .  A.  •  .  •  • 
Bull  expense  .  .  ,  , 
All  other  costs   .  • 

■  ■  ■  •  • 


$  46.01 

22.92 

9.79 
5.SI 

3»B1 
3*37 
3.23 


21^ 


!Bable  3  Aows  the  esioants  of  feed  used,  t^  charges,  and  credits  per 
hondred  pounds  of  ndlk,  and  per  poend  Iraitterfikt.    Siese  have  been  conpated  on  the 
yearly  basis  from  the  annual  figures  of  Table  2.    In  1933 1  these  7^  dairymen  whose 
herds  had  an  average  production  of  333  pounds  butterfat  per  cow,  produced  100 
pounds  of  milk  testing  U,)+7  per  cent  at  a  cost  of  $1.^  at  their  milk  house.  If 
the  man  labor  is  figured  at  25  cents  an  hour,  the  milk  would  cost  $1.6l  a  hundred. 
The  milk,  cream  or  butter  that  was  sold  and  used  yielded  an  income  of  $1.29  per 
100  pounds  of  ndllp,  and  credits  for  calves  and  xaanure  brou^t  the  total  tqp  to 
I1.5O  a  hnndred. 

The  average  cost  of  a  pound  of  batterfat  produced  by  these  high  pro- 
ducing herds  was  31-4  cents.    The  1930  census  shows  the  average  annual  butterfat 
production  per  cow  in  Michigan  to  be  19^  pounds.    A  group  of  low-producing  herds 
in  this  study  averaged  210  poiuids  of  butterfat  per  cow,  and  the  butterfat  cost 
39*^  cents  a  pound.    This  is  probably  close  to  the  average  cost  of  all  dair3nBS&  ^ 
the  State  in  1933. 

•^^It  T  -  "^fP  Betams  ner  eet^  ^n^f  •B»tt^rf;.t  ~  IQ^^ 


Items 


feeds  Used:  Concentrates  (in  pounds)  i 
Hay  " 

Silage  " 
Other  roughage        ■  • 

Basture  days  

Man  hours    .  .  .  ,  »   


CH&BaESi 

reed   

Uasa.  labor 

Use  of  buildings  and  eqiolpBent    •  •  *  f 

Depreciation 
All  other  charges 
Total 

CBIDITS: 

Ifilk,  cream  or  batter  ••••».«•• 
ill  other  credits 

Sotal  ••••.»..•.••• 

?T,  PR       f,  1  t  t  fi  t  ti  J  t  ■  liii  t  t  ti 


Per  cwt.  milk 


Average 
27.2 

62.3 
2.g 
2.0 
2.0 


stam. 


.31 

.13 
•og 

— ^ 

$  l.MO 

*  1.29 
.21 
$  1.50 

I  A) 


Per  lb.  B.  'S'. 


Average 


: 


6.1 
10.0 

ik.o 
.6 
.5 


i 


1 


G.s 

2.9 
1.7 

33!^ 


1 


i 


foim  of  Product  Sold  -  tf  the  entire  group,  ko  datxTineii  sold  ndlk,  20 
sold  cream,  and  14  sold  their  inx)daet  in  Tarlofos  toxmBm  Six  of  this  last  graap  . 
•old  milk  and  cream,  six  sold  milk,  cream  and  "butter,  and  two  sold  "butter  alone* 
Hineteen  of  the  "milk  men"  lived  in  the  west-central  area,  nine  in  the  soutl>-cen« 
tral,  eight  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  four  in  the  northern  area.  Sixteen  of  the 
■cream  men"  were  located  in  the  west^entral  area,  two  in  the  TJfeper  Peninsula  and 
tm  in  Hbm  MfotlM^flntral  area* 

9m  fmm  In  iriiidli  tbs  dtdij  prodnet  is  Mid  frequently  has  considez^ 
able  influence  upon  osthods  used,  costs  and  returns,    (Uahle  m-  contains  the 
figures  for  the  three  groups  described  above,  and  is  intended  to  bring  out  some  of 
the  differences  due  to  the  form  in  which  the  product  is  marketed.    The  costs  and 
returns  are  presented  on  a  butt  erf  at  basis  rather  than  per  100  pounds  of  railk,  to 
eliminate  differences  due  to  butterfat  test.    The  feed  cost  for  those  selling 
CTMi  wlM  loM  than  tha  other  two  groups,  primarily  because  they  lived  in  areas  of 
loMT  fasd  priOM*    OHmt  Xtmm  9t  omI  wiad  llttl«  Wtwem  Ite  i^e  groups,  so 
the  total  cost  per  poand  of  bnitsKjCat  pvodoead  mm  pnetieally  tha  mbs  throo^ont* 
The  butterfat  netted  the  dairymen  nesdrlj  «i|^t  cents  lais  per  pound  on  the  "cream 
farms"  than  on  either  of  the  other  two  groups  of  farms.    This  includes  the  credit 
for  skim  milk  figured  by  the  tester  at  an  average  price  of  18  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.    Under  1933  conditions  the  higher  income  on  the  "milk  farms"  even  though 
the  price  of  milk  was  low,  made  possible  a  small  profit,  wMle  the  cream  group  lost 
2*8  esttts  per  pound  Intterfat  produced,  due  to  low  cream  prices* 


In  regard  to  evenness  9dt  preiuttticn  throu^umt  the  Tear,  the  ndlk  pro-* 

diicers  varied  the  least.    Thegr  produced  27  per  cent  of  the  year's  production  in 
April,  May  and  June  and  23  per  cent  in  October,  ITovenber  and  December.  Comparable 
figures  for  the  men  producing  cream  were  32  and  20  per  cent,  and  for  the  miscel- 
laneous group  2S  and  23  per  cent.    The  variation  from  the  low-quarter  production 
to  the  fl!prixig  quarter  was,  therefore,  17  per  cent,  59  per  cent  and  21  per  cent. 


^ce  of       Mill  mtwajML 

 ilflM  

Kumber  of  farms 

Iffumber  of  cows  per  herd 

Aittexfat  production  per  cow  (lbs,  }.,..•• 
ItXk  ■  »     •  • 

Miw.  Mtecfat  test  (jO  !  i  ♦  I  I  ^ 

CheigMper  lK  tettegrfkts 
Yeed 

Man  labor   

Use  of  buildings  and  equipment  •••••• 

Depreciation    •« 

ill  other  charges   

fetal   *  •  •  •   

Oreiits  per  11>«  httUert^tt 

Ittlk,  eresa  or  hotter,  sold  •••••••• 

Milk,  cream,  butter  or  dda  aillc  used.  •  • 
111  other  credits 

Total    •••••••• 

Profit  or  loss  per  lb,  butterfat 

Saizy  product  sales  per  cwt.  milk 

•  •   •  ....... 

•  ■  w 

■*<  Smm,  .   ■„  e,  ,s  f,  fi  t,  t  


Sold  on  Paiiyr  Costs  A  Batq«yKL933 


Milk 


40 

13.^ 

322 

6.5 
2.9 
l.g 

Ji 

35.l<^ 
3.7i^ 
1,3^^ 
1.53 
1.37 


ieSSHL 

20 

12.8^ 

7.6 
3.0 
1.7 

30.9^ 

17.9# 
5.2 

$  1.10 

l.*7 


lO.g 

35^ 
7.S59 

7,2 
3,0 
1.5 
5.7, . 
32.l<^ 

26.6^ 

35.7<^ 

$  1.33 
1,61 
1.^5 


Comparison  of  the  Most  and  Least  Eificient  Herds  -  It  would  generally 
be  sQQposed  that  aost,  If  ilot  ell  of  the  iatifsn  in  laizy  Herd  In^Yenent  Associ- 
ations keeplBg  coiqplete  cost  records,  would  he  quite  efficient  producers  of  daiiy 
products.    This,  on  the  whole  is  quite  true,  as  proven  by  the  average  production 
of  333  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow  on  these  7^  farms,    nevertheless,  there  were 
wide  variations  in  production  per  cow  and  costs  even  on  these  farms,  as  evidenced 
by  a  range  in  butterfat  production  per  cow  from  136  to  ^  pounds;  feed  cost  per 
pound  butterfat  ranging  from  9  to  25  cents;  sad  total  cost  per  poosd  hatteif!»t 
from  20  to  51  cents,    fiiese  diffevenees  in  cost  lAien  anltiplied  by  the  total 
pounds  of  hatterfat  produced  per  farm  in  the  year  (about  U.OOO  lbs,  on  these 
farms)  malce  drastic  variations  in  the  farm  income.    Part  of  these  differences  na;^ 
be  due  to  factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual  farmer,  but  the  major  por- 
tion is  the  result  of  differences  in  organization  and  management  on  the  part  of 
the  daii^man* 

In  Sfetle  5,  the  15  herds  producing  hatterfkt  at  the  lowest  cost  were 
averaged  and  cen^ared  with  the  I5  herds  having  the  hi^st  cost  per  pound  butter^ 
fat.    This  comparison  shows  the  high-cost  herds  to  have:    (l)  about  30  per  cent 
lower  butterfat  production  per  cow;  (2)  far  more  grade  cows  in  the  herds;  (3)  over 
50  per  cent  higher  feed  cost  per  pound  butterfat,  approximately  one-half  of  which 
was  due  to  less  efficient  use  of  feed,  and  one-half  to  higher  feed  prices  where 
these  men  lived;  (^)  over  75  per  cent  higher  labor  charge  per  pound  hotterfat» 
because  a  third  more  time  was  spent  mUldng  and  caring  for  each  cow  during  the 
year,  even  though  «wy  produced  less;  (5)  higgler  charges  on  all  the  other  cost 
items;  (6)  decidedly  higher  receipts  per  pound  hatterfat  on  account  of  better  mar^ 
ket;  and  (7)  about  $30  lower  net  return  per  cow  for  the  year  even  though  the  pro- 
duct sold  for  a  uneh  hi^^ier  price  per  pound* 


fkbla  R  -  Ccmmajriaon  of  Hards  with  Lowest  and  Hi^chest  Cost  Der  lb.  ] 

Butterfat  -  1933 

Items 

Your 
herd 

15  Low-cost 
herds  (best) 

15  High-cost 
herds 

fotal  annual  man  hours  per  cow  •  •  •  , 
7eeds  used  per  lb»  hutterfati 

Silage               "  •••••• 

Charges  per  lb,  butterfat: 

11.7 
366 

12s 

5.6 
9.3 
12.7 

11.6^ 

5.3 
2.1 

11.5 
6,596 

7.0 

11.5 
2^.0 

3.2 

6.8 

Depreciation  •••«••«••• 

29,2 
5.2 

3C¥ 

41.6^5 
37.6 

.4.0 

Total  credits  per  lb.  butterfat    .  •  • 
Profit  or  loss  «      •          •          .  ,  , 
Betuxn  i>er  hour  labor  on  cows   •  •  •  • 

♦To  obtain  the  pounds  of  feed  fed  and  the  charges  or  credits  per  100  pomds  of  mill:, 
multiply  the  above  figures  by  the  average  butterfat  test^ 


< 


~  s  - 


mas  CMS  HD  nmn 


Animal  Production  ver  Cow  -  In  the  foregoing  table  it  was  seen  that 
production  per  cow  is  one  of  the  important  factors  affecting  cost  per  pound  butter^ 
fat.    In  Table  6  the  records  have  been  sorted  on  the  basis  of  production  per  cow  in 
order  to  determine  how  influential  it  is  on  costs  and  returns.    The  lowest  produc- 
tlOB  f^oup  ateraged  210  pounds  of  botterfat  per  cow,  while  the  highest  group  aver** 
agsd  W  pmaAs  per  cow.    Bm  «bbem1  fMd  omI  par  Mr  wtm  $3%'59  ^  the  loi»Npro- 
doctioa  groi^  and  $^9^  in  tlia  higb>-production  gro\q>.    Costs  other  than  feed  for 
the  year  for  the  low  producers  was  $Ug,23,  while  costs  other  than  feed  for  the 
high-producers  was  $63.35-    Labor,  buildings  and  equipment,  interest  and  overhead 
accounted  for  most  of  the  difference.    The  total  income  per  cow  was  only  $78.20  for 
the  low^pro  duct  ion  group,  and  $lU5»H  high-production  group.    This  shows 

the  low-producers  to  have  lost  $3*62  a  cow,  and  the  higI>«producers  to  have  a  profit 
of  |S6»80  per  com  for  tlie  jear* 

fhe  hutterfat  produced  Iqr  the  low^produclng  com  cost  their  owners  39*^ 
cents  a  jKJund,  if  their  labor  is  figured  at  15  cents  an  hour*    On  the  other  hand, 
the  butterfat  produced  by  the  high-producing  cows  cost  their  owners  26,8  cents  a 
pound,  if  their  labor  is  figured  at  the  same  rate.    Obviously  the  labor,  or  really 
the  management  on  these  herds  is  worth  varying  amounts,  but  who  can  say  how  mach 
durald  be  charged  for  the  management*    Each  daiiynan  received  for  his  mELnagcment , 
tiM  differ ncie  tolwM  tlio  total  coat,  figured  as  alrwuOar  daaeribad,  aad  tlie  total 


The  lower  butterfat  cost  on  the  high-producing  herds  can  be  attributed 
to:  (1)  better  bred  cows;  (2)  more  efficient  feeding  methods;  and  (3)  superior 
care  and  management  of  the  herd. 


liable  6  -  Belation  of  Rrodnction  -per  Cow  to  Costs  and  Returns  -  1933 


Pounds  butterfat  per  cow 


Ifumber  cows  per  hard  •  • 
B,  F.  production  per  cow 
Uilk  ■  •  " 

CHiBGSS:  (per  cow) 

Feed  

Mui  labor  •  15#.  .  . 
A  eqaipMUt  • 

Bepreclatictt  •  •  «  • 

ill  other    •  •  •  •  • 

Total   

Total  credits  (per  cow). 
Profit  or  loss  ■  ■  . 
Betum  per  hour  labor  • 
IML  cost  per  lb«  • 
foUl    ■     •     »     ■  . 

T7atcr  cows  inside  bam(^) 
Feed  grain  on  pastors  > 

a    ■  ■  ■  II  itii 


Over  ^00 


9 

^1 

24.1^ 
10.BS 

5.77 

2^>57 

$118.31 

$1^5.11 

$  26.80 

31.6^ 
12.5^ 

89 

100 

i  sL. 


25 

12.3 

368 

S»221 

$  1^9,99 

6*72 

20.09 

$102.81 
$128.31 
$  19.50 
27.9^ 

80 

i  ZiL. 


34Q  -  300 


22 
12.7 

327 

7,3CX) 


$  U7.SI 
21^.51 
?.S7 

i6.q^ 
$104.09 
$100.59 
$  -3.50 

14.6# 

31.S^ 

73 

86 

i  5i. 


29^-  »  250 


.1 


12 

282 

6.353 

$  Us. 90 

21.26 

10.19 
6,lU 

18.26 
$104,75 
$101.00 

$  -3.75 

12.3<^ 

17.3# 

37.2<^ 

67 

18 

i  51. 


2Uq  do\Tn 


$  83.82 
$  78.20 

$  -5.62 

10. 

l6.9^ 

39.5^ 

56 

22 


Figure  2  on  page  9  presents  graphically  some  of  the  information  coiip* 
tained  in  the  preceding  table.    Bie  total  cost  per  cow  was  kl  per  cent  higher  on  the 
M^b^rodncing  cows  tiisn  tba  low"proftBCiwg,  and  the  Income  mas  S6  per  cent  higher* 
IBudsr  1933  conditions,  a  liard  had  to  aTorags  veil  over  300  pounds  batterfat  bsf ore 
aagr  ratuzn  for  asnagsMst  mdar  snrsrage  codditiens* 


* 


Figure  2 
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Kcl a t i on  of  Production  per  Cow  to  Costs  and  Betums  -  1933 


-  9  - 


^Tsmiai  Income 
per  cow-% 


rj^  Oil!  r% 

Annual  total  cost 
per  cow 


"■'^    "^jUMnial  feed  cost 
per  cow 


1^ 


iibcr 


Bsmids  biKtterf at  per  eoif 


Feeding  Efficiency  -  ?eed  cost  constituted  nearly  U6  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  producing  dairy  products  on  these  farms.    Tiie  I5  herds  having  the 
lowest  feed  cost  per  pound  butterfat  have  been  averaged  and  shown  in  Ssbla  7 
coBiparlson  with  the  I5  herds  having  the  highest  feed  cost.    In  soma  nays  It  would 
be  better  to  conqpere  these  herds  on  the  basis  of  pounds  of  feed  used  rather  than 
feed  cost,  since  it  iTould  eliminate  the  influence  of  price  per  pound  of  feed,  due 
to  location.    Peed  cost  per  pound  butterfat,  however,  rras  used  as  the  basis  of 
sort,  because  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  "pounds  "basis"  and  because  price 
of  feed  Is  an  Inportant  Influeiwe  in  the  cost  of  producing  milk  or  cream* 

Bils  group  of  one-fifth  the  herds  in  the  study  having  the  lotcrsst  feed 
cost  per  pound  battezfat  were  scqperior  to  the  other  one-fifth  in  oenreral  w«» 
flieir  butterfat  prodoction  per  cow  xm»  IS  per  cent  higher.    She  quantity  of  feeds 
used  per  pound  butterfat  were  from  10  to  35  per  cent  less.    More  of  the  herds  Trere 
on  legume  or  mixed  pastures,  and  received  grain  uhon  on  pasture,  and  imich  less 
money  was  spent  for  dairy  feed.    The  average  cost  or  value  of  the  concentrates  and 
roughages  was  much  less  on  the  low-cost  herds  largely  because  they  were  located  in 
areas  of  lower  feed  prices.  (Sec  Table  l).    The  feed  cost  per  pound  butterfat  i»S 
10.9  cents  on  the  low^ost  group,  and  18.^  cents  on  the  hifjb^st  gro\^.  ilxait 
58  per  cent  of  this  difference  in  cost  appears  to  be  the  result  of  difference  in 
cost  appears  to  be  the  result  of  difference  in  feed  prices,  and  ^  per  cent  to 
better  feeding  practicas  and  more  efficient  coirs. 


Tfil^^^  7  -  Comparison  of  Jee^  Cost  p^r  poujid  Butterfat  -  1933 


Items 


•  ♦  • 


Itaber  cows  per  herd  .... 
Butterfat  production  per  cow 

laik  •        •  • 

feed  used  per  lb.  butterfat 
Concentrates  (lbs.) 
Va^  *      .  .  •  •  • 

Silage  "  ..... 

Pasture  days 
Concentrate  cost  per  100  lbs.  •  .  . 
Eoughage  cost  per  ton  (av.  all).  •  • 
Herds  on  legume  or  mixed  pasture  {$) 
B&ixy  feed  bought  per  cov  .  •  .  .  . 
Feed  cost  per  lb.  butterfat  •  .  .  . 
Total    "      «      w         «  .  .  .  . 


1^  Highr-cost  herds 

15.** 
307 
7»152 


-  10  - 


""^  ^flrt     ^  ^^  liMds  la  tliis  stodx  mrled  in  slse  from  k  to  3^ 
nils  fiaetor  of  sii^  1m  cofKldwrnUe  Inflxtmee  i^ai  th&  efficltnt  use  of  la** 
1>or»  boildiagSt  oqaipBMit  and  other  important  items  of  ooat*    In  Table  2  the  farms 

taaTe  been  grouped  according  to  the  average  nianber  of  cows  so  that  the  factor  of  size 
could  "be  studied.    The  small  herds  averaged  6,7  cows,  the  medinin  10.7  and  the  large 
herds  12.3  cows.    The  annual  hutterfat  production  per  cow  was  nearly  the  same  in 
all  groups,  with  the  small  herds  averaging  about  10  per  cent  higher* 


9i0  anmal  labor  ^rge  per  oov  ms  $5*75  1om  on  th*  large  herds  than 
tlie  iBBll,  dna  to  27  per  cent  f over  lioiirs  in  the  year.    Hbe  hours  spent  milking 
wore  23  per  cent  less,  feeding  23  per  cent  less  and  "other  work"  ^  per  cent  less. 
Pive  per  cent  of  the  sraall  herds  were  milked  by  machine,  while       per  cent  were  so 
milked  in  the  large  herds.    The  equipment  charge  per  cott  was  the  sane  for  all  sizes, 
except  for  the  charge  for  the  use  of  the  milker,  which  made  the  total  higher  on  the 
large  herds.    The  investment  in  dairy  equipment  avce^ed  five  dollars  per  cott  exH 
eHnalTo  of  the  ailldLng  aaehine*   Ao  Isvoatailit  in  0tixf  hams  arm^  $l,g73p6r 
faa  or  aboat  ft^S  per  oo«»   On  the  smSI  herds  tho  hisa  isrestment  averaged  $^7 
per  cow.    Prom  these  figures  it  oaa  he  seen  that  there  are  certain  economies  in  a 
large  herd,  but  the  total  cost  per  cow,  divided  by  the  pounds  butterfat  produced, 
shows  the  cost  to  be  31»1  cents  a  pound  for  the  small  herds,  31«0  cents  for  the 
medium  size,  and  32.0  cents  for  the  large  herds.    After  all,  the  best  size  herd  for 
any  one  farm  depends  upon  the  organization  of  that  farm  from  the  standpoint  of  feed, 
laihor,  huUdiiics  and  equipMot  availahlo* 

ff  -  limimfit  71  Urn  Costs  -  im 


Sooiber  cows 


Kunber 

fiumber  cows  in  herd  •  •  •  • 
Butterfat  production  per  cow 
Milk  »  ■  ■ 

Charges  per  cow: 

Teed  ....   


"000     •  f  •  f  •  f  f 

lqp&I>.  use  •  •  •  f  •  «  f 

Depreciation 

Bull  e^ense  •••*>.••• 

Ill  other    .  • 

Total  t 

Profit  or  loss 

Per  cent  using  witlhlng  aadfaines  • 
lioiirs  labor  per  COW  for  yearl. 

Mi  Ikl  ng  ••fff*'f.«fc 

Feeding 

Q%lf\^  yoifc  f  i  t  I  t  t  ■  t  1  ■ 


9.0  or  less 


22 
6.7 

355 
7.S62 

$  h^.;^ 
27f66 

1-57 

5.22 
3.22 
18.60 

$110.51 

$  -2.79 

5 

180 
106 


Medlm 
9*1  to  13*0 


29 
10.7 

326 

6,909 

$  ^5.92 
22«6l 

6.90 
1.61^ 
6.og 
3.97 

14.39 
$100.91 


10 

«7 
29 


Large 
13*1  or  more 


23 
18.3 

330 
7,717 

$  50.35 
21.91 

7.8^ 
2.6lf 

5.23 
2.6s 

l^r57. 
$105p82 

i  U.06 

Us 

132 

82 
26 
2h 


liethod  of  Milking  ->  Gbe  of  the  small  herds  was  millced  xrlth  a  milker, 
throo  Off  the  aodloBi  slse  and  eleren  of  tky&  large  herds.    Bata  on  equipment  and  la^ 
hor  costs  per  cow,  comparing  hand  and  machine  milking  on  the  medium  and  large  herds 
is  contained  in  Table  9.     The  three  herds  on  which  milkers  were  used  in  the  medium 
sized  group  had  distinctly  higher  labor  and  equipment  costs  tlian  those  hand  milked. 
With  herds  of  16  cows  or  more  there  appeared  to  be  quite  an  advantage  with  the  use 
of  a  mi  1  kxT^g  machine.    The  labor  and  equipment  charge  being  $23*26  for  thoso  hand 
■Uksd  and  $2U82  for  those  loachino  oilfciBd.    In  other  words,  the  $2.65  higgler  o^oil^ 
■BBt  diazsBB       the  odlte  sared  2?  hours  of  lahor  per  cow  in  the  year. 


gable  9  ♦»  Influence  of  Method  of  Iftlking  on  Costs  -  l^^^"^ 
Size  of  herd 

Method  of  milking  

Number  of  herds 

Sumber  cows  per  herd  •••••• 

Bottorfat  prodioetien  per  oo»  •  • 
SqioipsMnt  charge  per  cow  .  «  •  • 
Labor  "        "     »     •  •  .  * 

Total  labor  and  equipment  •  • 
Hours  labor  per  cow  per  year: 

laiMng  ........... 

Peeding 

Other  woiic  ••••••••• 

Total  •  •  •  • 


9.1  to  13  cows 


Machine 


13.1  cows  and  over 


fiEUld 


Machine 


^26 
10.5 
328 
1.10 
21^ 
$  22.68 

«5 

29 




3 

12,2 

5.62 

25^ 

$30*87 

97 
27 

 ^ 


12 
16.8 

1.26 
22.00 
t  ^3*26 

26 

 25 

 ^ 


U 
20.0 

32k 

$  3.91 
I7t9^ 

$  a*82 

 & 

119 


iy?iMilVr  ^'7f*iT  **  ^         gxwxp  of  7^  fmmm,  millrtTig  machines  were 

used  oa  15  during  1933.    The  costs  of  operating  these  milkers  is  presented  in  Table 
10.    The  total  cost  for  the  year  was  $^.95  or  $2.60  per  cow  as  an  average,  since 
these  herds  averaged  1 7. 6  cows  per  farm.    Average  labor  requirements  per  cow  for  all 
herds  was  93  hours  for  milking,  30  hours  for  feeding  and  30  hours  for  other  work  for 
a  total  of  153  hours. 


Table  10     frfi^l  Costs  .of  Operatiae  Milking  I.Iachines  -  1933  (Av. 
Average  investment  at  beginning  of  year 

Depreciation  during  year  .4t.*f*«««*f«t*9«««*9f 
Interest  on  InTosteflut  fvA^.A...^****'***?***?* 

Hepairs    •«^,9««a««^«*«t««*««««*9 

Fuel  or  electricity  ...•••••••.••••••••.••«#« 

Total  anmaal  cost  

*        *        s     per  cow  Cl7«6). 


$  181.00 
12,60 

10.  U9 

5.63 
$  ^.95 

$  2*60 


Breeds  «  In  I933  Guernsey  herds  made  up  35  per  cent  of  the  total,  Jtersoy 
27  per  cent,  Hoi  stein  25  per  cent  and  mixed  herds  I3  per  cent,  see  &hle  11. 
a  nuBoiber  of  the  Qoemseor  and  Jersey  herds  wore  in  tho  wost.^eatral  area,  mod  kO  per 
cent  of  the  Holsteias  in  this  group  were  in  i£b»  Vppw  Poniniola*  Bie  dairy  product 
was  sold  as  cream  from  36  per  cent  of  the  Jerseys,  29  per  cent  of  the  Guernseys  and 
11  per  cent  of  the  Holstoins.  Milk  was  sold  from  ono-^balf  the  Jerseys,  46  per  cent 
of  the  Guernseys  and  67  per  cent  of  the  Hoi  steins* 


Breed 

Jersey 

Guernsey 

Hoi stein 

Butterfat  production  per  cow  •  •  « 
Milk  " 

Average  butterfat  test        •  •  •  • 

*  "of  calf  at  5  days  . 
Per  cent  of  cows  pure  bred  •  •  .  • 

22 

10.6 

6,542 
5.10 
$  62 
3.^ 
51^ 

12.8 

35^ 
7,332 

U.83 
*  78 
5.^ 

50$^ 

18 
12.4 

307 
8.509 
3.61 

$  53 
3.1^ 

3S^ 

10 
11.6 

321*- 

7,617 

4.24 
$  49 
1.09 

Total  "  «  "  "  .  .  ,  .  ^ 
Feed  cost  per  lb.  butterfat  •  •  • 
Total  "       i»     «          «  ... 

1  .71 

1.53 
13.8^ 

30.0 

$  .76 

1.55 
15. 7<^ 
32.0 

$  .50 

1.13 

31.^ 

$  .66 

i.4i 

15.5<* 
33.1 

Breeding  of  q^y^  -  in  tMs  group  of  7k  herds  there  were  12  herds  in 
iM.<a  em  ««re  all  |nr«Vreds,  and  I9  herds  where  the  cows  were  all  grades, 
tte  ijaiaace  of  th*  «m  iPM^dog  proporttuna  of  grade  and  purebreds.  All 

Jisrds  were  torted  into  one  of  twa  groa|»t,  thoM  ia  «hleh  at  laast  ona-balf  the 
cows  were  pure-bred  and  those  that  were  over  one-half  grade  (see  ftkble  12).  *Htf 
con^ison  shows  the  herds  having  more  purebred  cows  to  have  M^ibar  dnureciatloii. 
Wgher  bull  expense,  and  higher  total  expense  per  cow  for  the  year.    The  value  of 
VB^Mdres,  however,  was  higher  on  this  group,  and  the  cows  also  produced  more 
mietlkt  per  oe»«    Aetotal  cost  per  pou^d  butt  erf  at  was  the  same  for  both 
sroopc*   In  the  herda  iriiare  mr  nam^lf  tho  cova  were  grade,  the  bull  expense 
per  cow  eaa  qaite  low,        am  th«i  tiM  iralna  of  the  calTet  at  five  days  age  was 
«4  cents  a  cow  less  than  the  bull  charge,   Oi  the  hez^  idiere  a  high  percentage 
were  purebred,  however,  the  hi«ibar  h«ll  mqfmm  M  htla«M  Off      the  ^alTwdue 
and  there  was  $2«gS  to  qpare* 


feple  1?  ^  Inf]ii»|^r*o  of  Breed^^  c^f  Herd  on  Costs        Hetums  -  im 


Itgna 


Overl72  of  cows  P.  B, 


Over  1/2  of  cows  gra^e 


fcmber  herds 
Aaiber  cows  per  herd 
MWifat  prednetion  (per  cow)  • 
laik  • 
Sotal  cost  for  year 

■    credits  •  ■ 
Depreciation 
Bull  expense 
Talue  of  calves 
Bittacftkt  coat  per  pound 


■ 

fi 

N 

■ 

V 


t 

■ 

« 


29 
11.1 

357 
^  7,532 
*  113f21 

119.5? 
31.7^ 


12.U 

319 

$  101. OS 

log.  69 
2.7s 

1*9^ 

31.7# 


study  on  depreciation  charges  shows  that  the  herda  having  a 
high  charge  for  this  item,  also  liad  more  cows  sold  on  account  of  low  production  and 
lltl  fSI!  ^^J-fJ^^  higher  death  loss,  and  more  cows  out  due  to  disease, 

■era  eowa  aad  haifers  had  to  be  added  to  the  herds  having  high  depreciation.  Tliis 
CLwoaaiatt  la  set  Imtaidad  to  dieeouage  culling  of  the  hdrd  to  improve  the  pro- 
^ItT  ^J^*  to  hflag  out  the  tviency  of  higher  depreciation 

^ges  on  herds  that  are  more  valuable,  due  to  Mtaf  pmftam^  V  hi^  preducing. 
and  on  herda  la  idiieh  a^r  ill  ana >e  4a  jffoeaut. 

A?iinif^3  B>in  Oonts  -  Fifty  of  the  7^  dairymen  cooperating  in  this  stu4y 
o^ad  taair  on  VjHI,  and  10  owned  a  share  in  a  bull.    Six  men  had  leased  bulls, 
and  the  Maialag  eight  paid  other  daiiymen  for  bull  service.    In  herds  of  9  cows 
or  leaa      par  o«it  of  the  mi  owned  a  hull  or  an  interest  in  a  bull.    In  the  herds 
averaging  IB  cows      per  cent  owned  a  hull  or  an  interest,  and  4  par  cent  paid 
others  for  bull  service.    OJable  13  shows  the  amount  of  feed»  hours  ef  later  and 
^1  costs  incident  to  keeping  a  bull.    These  56  records  include  23  Guernsey  bulla, 
15  Jerseys,  13  Holsteins,  and  five  others  on  which  the  breed  was  not  indicated, 
na  total  cost  amounted  to  $6l.9g  for  the  year.    Tlie  net  cost,  which  has  to  be 
Mzaa  ir  the  eowa  and  the  dairy  products  sold,  amount od  to  $^5.65  per  herd  or 

11  ^  ^  areraging  I2.5  cows.    Herds  siaaller  thaji  this  would  iiat- 

Tirallx  have  a  hi|^  IrOI  cbarga  per  cow,  and  larger  herds  smaller  cliargos.  Some 
Of  the  owners  of  small  and  aadlisB  aiaad  horde  oMod  hulls  ia  partnorsfalp  so  that 
the  chazsB  a«Bdaat  thalr  mt  hprd  wmOd  ho  laM. 


Vaads  -used  in  year: 

Concentrates  (lbs*) 

Ha^r  ■   

Silc^e  •  

Hours  UBJO.  labor  on  bull  in  year    ••••••  ••••• 

Annual  charges  per  hull: 

Teed   •  •  •  •  

Han  labor 

Use  of  buildings  and  aqiiipBMBt. 

Depreciation    ..  .•••••^••••t«*****»*** 

Interest  on  value   

Bedding*  

[Total  for  year  .•••••••.•••••••#•«•• 

innual  credits  per  hull: 

liuiure  produced  ••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Tees  received  •••»••••••*••••«•••••••• 

ippreciation  •••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Total  for  year    ••••   

Net  annual  bull  cost  •«•••••. ••••••••••••••• 

Het  bull  cost  per  cow  (12.5)  ••••••••••••••••••• 


555 
5.252 

1,595 

2g.93 
13.16 

7.71 

3.S2 

5.75 

2.61 
61.9s 


11, 
2.3' 

2.50 


iM3 
U5.65 

3.65 


Accumulative  Bffect  of  Efficient  ifethodfi  -  Several  of  the  preceding 
tables  have  shown  how  various  factors  influenced  costs  and  returns.  Frequently 
a  dairyman  tliat  was  better  tlian  average  in  one  factor  was  also  better  in  others. 
With  this  in  niind,  the  individual  records  were  scored,  based  upon  how  nany  of  the 
six  factors  that  particular  herd  v/as  better  than  avc^ragc.    The  results  of  that 
tabulation  are  shown  in  iCable  iK   Tlve  herds  were  hotter  than  average  in  all  six 
factors.    They  averaged  3^9  pounds  of  hatterfat  per  cow,  produced  at  a  cost  of 
24.4  cents  a  pound,  and  oade  a  profit  of  $30.00  a  cow  for  the  year.    Twelve  herds 
were  better  tlian  avesrage  in  not  to  excede  one  point.    These  herds  averaiged  27S 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow,  produced  at  a  cost  of  39-2  cents  a  pomid,  and  had  a 
loss  of  $11.21  a  cow  for  the  year.    This  difference  of  $31.21  between  these  two 
groups  in  the  anmial  net  return  per  cow,  amounts  to  over  $370  per  farm  for  herds 
of  the  size  included  in  this  study.    This  indicates  what  the  individual  daizymaa 
can  do  to  improve  hie  em  daixy  returns  bgr  a  well  halaaeed  daisgr  program  even 
thou^  he  caa  do  oailar  little  regarding  the  price  of  the  product* 


Table  l4  -  Accumulative  Bffact  of  Efficient  Methods  -  19*5^ 

Grade 

1  or  less 

2 

3 

k 

Number  o^  h^rds 

12 

7 

17 

10 

2^ 

5  ■  . 

Number  cows  per  herd  .... 
B.  I,  production  per  cow  •  • 
Total  cost             "     "    .  . 

■    credits          ■     ■    .  . 
Profit  or  loss      •     •    .  . 

13.3 

27s 

$109.12 

97.91 
-11.21 

39. 2(^ 

11.3 

302 

$ioS.23 

108. 90 
2.67 

35.2^ 

11.7 

316 
$ioc:.72 

103.35 
-5.27 
%^ 

11. s 

BIOS. 04 
122.70 

lU.66 

11,6 

37^ 
$  99.76 
122.32 

22.56 

26.7(1 

11.^ 

3S? 
$  95.1^ 
115.1^ 

20.00 

!  2hM 

The  averages  for  the  six  factors  used  were:  (l)  333  pounds  or  niore  butterfat  per 
cow,  (2)  1^,2^  or  less  feed  cost  -^or  pound  butterfat,  (3)  6.S<^  or  less  labor 
charge,  (^)  2.3i^  or  less  buildi-A:sS  cliargc,  (5)  1*7^  or  loss  depreciation  cliargo, 
and  (6)  .6$f  or  loss  equipment  cl'^'ge  per  pound  butterfat. 

^e  fiair^aen  gradi-i:;:  2  or  less  in  Ta'ale  1-r  ::-ad  been  in  Ikdxy  ;Herd  lor- 
provenent  al-i.i.ociations  an  averso'e  of  2.7  ^^earc.    7.  o -;o  -jritj.  a  grade  of  5  or  more, 
had  been  in  •';ef:-bi:-i;  r.ssociavionrj  cz-.  r'-erage  of  f  .^  .-e.T.- ■-.    krjs/reiy:'}.:-  v'-.e  lii;^ 
grading  me-j.  '.  ave  '5ee:i  strivi'^-  to  iiiprore  tl^eir  dair:*  elf icieiic;"  for  a  lon^^^er  tiaie. 
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Costs  and  Betums 

Der  ll>f 

B.f. 

labor 

COWS 

In 
lierd 

prod. 

per 
cow 

Feed 
cost 

Labor 

Bldgs. 

<£  ecju-Lp* 
charge 

Depreci- 
ation 
char£:e 

Total 

COSO 

Total 
credits 

irroiit 

return 
per 
liour 

■< 

A3 

3.1 

•  1 

u 

19.9^ 

49.4^ 

21.6^ 

82^ 

It 

23.9 

19.4 

45.6 

l4,2 

50 

9*2 

2!U4 

12*2 

19.9 

10*2 

.9 

23,4 

4i»6 

10.2 

4o 

T  -7  f\ 

11*2 

3.S 

1.4 

.2 

25.4 

39.6 

IU2 

35 

1>9 

«  A 

1.9 

.7 

27.4 

37.6 

b.2 

30 

4.2 

2^ 

U.9 

333 

2*9 

1.7 

31.4 

33.6 

2.2 

20 

9.9 

308 

15f2 

7.S 

3.i^ 

2.2 

33*4 

31.6 

•2 

15 

-( 

7.9 

283 

16.2 

8.8 

3.9 

2.7 

35.4 

29.6 

^1.8 

10 

5#9 

17*2 

9»S 

3.2 

37.4 

27.6 

5 

1S*2 

3.7 

39.4 

23.6 

0 

208 

19,2 

11.8 

4i,4 

23.6 

-7.3 

-5 

•X 

183 

20.2 

12.8 

5.9 

43.4 

21.6 

-9,8 

-10 

1 

136 

U.3 

9»3 

7.7 

51.3 

22.7 

-11«6 

.40 

A 

Ibch.  colxunn  shows  some  important  dairy  factor.    The  averages  for  all  herds  appear 
at  the  middle,  and  the  extremes  at  the  top  and  bottooi  of  %he  oolmnns*  "Piift 
Btark  shows  how  your  herd  ranks  in  each  it  an. 


Analysis  of  Tour  Besolts 


BbJc  points: 

-< 


4 
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Month  

Number  copts  in  herd 
Milk  prod,  per  cow  (lbs) 

B,r.  •      »    ■  • 

Eequiroments  per  cow: 
Man  labor  (hours) 
Concentrates  (lbs.) 
Hay  • 
Silage  • 
Pasture  (days) 

Hequlrements  per  Xb^B.!*; 
Man  labor  (hours) 
Conccntzates  (lbs.) 
Hay  " 
Silage  " 


Jan. 

11.9 

626 

27t« 

13.4 

206 
466 
670 


.48 

16.7 

24.0 


Fob. 

11.9 
585 
26a 

12.7 

191 

460 
574 


.49 
7.3 
17.6 
22.0 


Mar. 

11,8 
656 
29fO 

13.7 

222 

4ss 
537 


.47 
7,6 
16.8 
IS.5 


Apr. 

11.7 
702 

30,^ 

13.5 

213 
470 
556 


.44 
6.9 
15.4 

18.2 


May 

11.7 
744 

33a 

11.7 

173 
187 
294 
20 

.35 

5.6 
8.8 


June 

11.7 
692 
33,0 

9.S 

105 

29 

.29 
3.1 
1.1 

1.3 
.881 


July 

11.8 
654 
310 

9.9 

lis 

47 
97 
30 

.31 
3.7 
1.5 
3.1 


Aug< 

11.9 

6O8 

26«8 

9.5 

128 

162 

30 

4.7 
2.6 
6.0 


.96,1.12 


Sept. 

I12.I 

526 

9.3 

125 

163 
17s 
25 

.39 
5.2 
6.8 
7.4 
1.05 


Oct. 

12j,0 

2^.6 

11.2 

l45 

281 
367 
17 

.45 

11.3 
l4.7 

-oil 


lIov» 

12.0 
548 
26,7 

12.8 

179 
420 

626 


.4s 
6.6 
15.7 
23.3 


Dec. 
ll.S 
573 
|27,9 

13.7 

187 

495 
676 


.49 

6.  c 
17.7 

24.2 


Monthly  Costs  and  Ret-grns  -  ftOae  15  shows  the  arana^  monthly  prodiic- 
tion  per  cow,  and  the  feed  and  labor  reqaireosnts,  based  vpaa,  these  7**  herds  in  1933. 
If  one  e.ssumes  that  the  charges  other  than  feed  and  labor,  such  as  cow  de~3reciatio|^ 
and  interest,  bull  ejtpense,  D.  H.  I.  A.  expense,  shelter  and  eqaipnent  use  and  the 
like,  can  be  spread  equally  over  the  12  months,  then  one  can  figure  milk  and  cream 
costs  for  any  month  under  various  price  conditions,  using  the  data  in  Table  I5.  If 
the  herd  is  of  average  efficiency,  then  the  labor  and  feed  requirements  per  pound 
butterfat  should  be  multiplied  by  prices  at  that  time,    fiiis  cost  will  be  the  feed 
and  lahor  cost  per  pound  hatterfat,  and  this  is  t«o.-third8  the  total  cost.    If  the 
cost  per  100  pounds  of  mULk  is  detlMA*  wAtt^  ^  t^iA  oo«fc  p»  fMnd  hu*tei:«^ 
\^  the  arezage  test  of  the  adUc 

Figure  3  shows  the  monthly  feed  and  labor  cost  per  cow,  and  the  value 
of  the  products  produced.    Costs  other  than  feed  and  labor  averaged  $2.83  monthly. 
Jhis  amount  plus  feed  and  labor  shows  that  there  was  about  ten  dollars  profit  frew^ 
Mtagr  thxu  October,  but  there  was  about  three  dollars  loss  In  the  other  six  months, 
toe  and  JtOy  were  the  high  profit  months.    Dairying,  however,  is  a  12  months'  busi- 
ness, and  cannot  be  drastically  increased  ot  reduced  to  confonn  to  the  most  profit- 
able months. 


IPigure  3  -  Monthly  Peed  and  Labor  Cost,  and  Value  of  Products  per  Cow  -  I933 
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Comparison  of  1932  and  19 "53  Costs  and  Returns  -  lEhis  dalzy  studlar  was 
started  in  1932  so  data  on  cooiplete  costs  is  available  for  these  two  years.  Table 
l6  shows  all  the  more  iuiportant  items  of  cost  and  income  for  the  herds  on  which 
cost  records  were  kept.    While  the  nimber  of  cost  records  the  two  years  were  nearly 
the  same  the  geographic  distribution  through-out  the  State  was  different.    In  1933 
thier*  wore  wma  records  from  the  Uprper  Peninsula  axid  a  few  from  northern  Michigan, 
vhich  arsas  vara  not  roprasoitsd.  1&  1932t  and  there  vere  fever  records  in  the  souths 
eastern  part  of  the  State*    9iis  fact,  no  dtmbt  had  an  influenee  m  the  anoimts  of 
the  lariooa  kinds  of  feed  that  vere  fed  per  oo»  duriac^  the  yeart 

The  average  butterfat  production  per  cow  was  the  same  both  years. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  tendency  to  feed  less  grain  and  more  hay  in  1933 1 
especially  in  the  west-central  area*    The  hours  labor  per  cow  for  the  year  ms 
prsctically  tlie  sane*   9ie  depredMiott  ia  tiM  oeir  liliie  ms  much  lover  in  1933» 
dns  lazigely  to  i»rioe  trends  in  eov  tulues*  and  not  to  ccdling  rate  or  disease 
losses.    This  cost  item  changed  more  than  any  other  in  the  two  years,  and  caused  a 
reduction  in  the  total  cost  even  though  feed  prices  in  1933  averaged  about  20  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1932.    Feed  prices  at  the  present  time  (June  30|  193^) 
approxLmatcly  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  1933  average.    Dairy  product  sales  aver- 
aged about  10  per  cent  higher  in  1933  thDoa.  1932.    These  changes  in  costs  and  re- 
tains resulted  in  a  return  of  $7,11  a  cow  for  management  in  1933  compared  to  a 
ne^atiTs  return  of  4aL2«36  in  1932*    Cocqparison  of  itesis  of  cost  and  return  can 
best  1>e  asde  on  the  *per  Ih*  B.Y«"  hasis  in  fable  l6,  rather  than  on  the  milk  be^ 
■Is  bsMMiB  of  diff eraiee  fta  the  sraBsge  biatterfat  test* 


Items 


Ber  Gov 


Cvt.  laik 


Per  Lb.  B*  7* 


1932 


•  •  * 

•  •  f 

•  mm 


Bumber  of  records  •  •  . 
Bomber  of  cows  in  herd 
B«B*  prodnstlsii  por  eoi 
lOlk         ■  »  n 

Av.  butterfat  test  (5^) 

need:  Concontrates  (lbs*) 
Hay  • 
Silage  • 
Other  roToghage  • 


•  •  • 


Ibn  boors  • 

enanss 

Peed  .  • 
Uan  labor 

Use  of  bldgs.  and  equipment 
Depreciation 

HI  other  diaxges  •  •  •  • 

  Dotal   •  •  •  •  f  • 

CB1I2ITS: 

IClk,  cream  or  butt«r 
ill  other  credits    •  < 
Total    .  .  .  , 

PROFIT  OR  LOSS    .  .  .  .  , 

lAboir  retom 


per 


6U 
ll.U 

333 
S,128 

Uao 
2,320 

2,S57 
5.152 

639 

$  45.11 

23.0k 
10.06 

22.S2 


$119.51 

♦  S7.37 

$107.15 
$-12.36 
$  10.6s 

2^ 


74 
11.9 

7.%7 
U.47 

2,031 

3,317 
i|,66o 
216 

151 
153 

$  Us. 01 
22.92 

9.79 

5.  SI 

$  96.60 
15. 3q 


$111.99 
7.11 
30.03 
20^ 


2S.5 

33.^ 
62.7 

7.S 
1.9 
1.9 

0.53 
•  25 
.12 
.21+ 

*2I 


$  1.0s 

r  t. 

$  1.29" 
$  -.12 


$ 


27.2 

62.3 

2.S 
2.0 
2*0 

0.6U 

.31 
.13 

.OS 
.2k 


$  1.29 
.21 


$  1.50 

$  ao 


7.2 
15.9 

i,s 

.5 
.5 

13.6^ 

6.9 
3.0 

5.6 


$    XmkO  I  36*0^ 


2G.3<^ 


32.2{^ 


6.1 

10.0 

lU.O 
.5 


6.S 
2.9 
1.7 


3i.¥ 


33«6f- 

2.2^ 
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SUMMm  OF  ULLSI  COSTS  MM  SETUBNS 


> 

•1 


1 
i 


1.  Influence  of  location  -  The  cooperators  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  northern 
Michigan  had  higher  feed  prices,  higher  buildings  and  labor  charge.    Prices  for 
batterfat  were  lowest  in  the  Upper  Peninsola  and  hi^st  in  the  soath^entral  area* 

2.  I^V^  99sts  and  returns  per  cow  -  Annual  costs  were  $10U. SS.    These  SSO 
cows  had  an  average  production  of  333  pounds  of  butt  erf  at.    The  value  of  the  daixy 
products,  the  manure,  and  the  calf  totaled  $111.99  per  coy  for  the  year. 

3.  Costs  and  returns  per  -poimd  butt  erf  at  -  Total  cost  per  pound  of  butterfat 
under  1933  conditions,  for  these  7^  better  than  average  dairymen  was  31.^  cents. 
The  income  from  the  sale  of  milk,  cream  or  butter  averaged  29 #1  cents  per  pound  of 
batterfat,  and  credit  for  calves  and  manure  made  a  totel  credit  of  33*b  cents. 

km    Importance  of  different  items  of  cost  -  In  1933  feed  constituted  45.  S  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost,  man  labor  21.9,  shelter  and  equipment  9.3,  cow  depreciation 
5.5,  interest  on  cow  value  3»6,  B.  B»  X*  A*  eigpense  3.2».bull  eagpenae  3-l»  bjoA  all 
other  items  7»6  per  cent. 

5,    Influence  of  product  sold  on  costs  and  returns  -  Costs  of  producing  a 
pound  of  butterfat  on  farms  selling  milk  or  cream  differed  but  little  in  1933 1  ex- 
cept as  feed  prices  varied  due  to  location.    Income  per  pound  buttezfat  produced 
was  20  per  cent  lower  on  fame  sellixig  cream  then  on  those  sellixi^  milk. 

6«  Infl\ience  of  production  per  cow  on  cost*  fl]^  T^^P]^^  -  highest 
producing  herds  averaged  W.  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow  and  the  nine  lowest  210 
pounds.  Return  for  mnagement  (profit)  was  $26.S0  per  cow  in  the  first  case  and 
negative  $5.62  per  cow  on  the  low^producing  herds.  Cost  per  pound  butterfat  was 
26.8  and  39 cents,  respectively. 

7.    Feed  cost  per  pound  butterfat  «  The  average  feed  cost  per  pomd  batterfat 
was  14,2  cents,  but  15  low-cost  men  had  an  average  feed  cost  of  10.9  cents  and  the 
15  hi^^ost  men  lg«^  cents  a  pound.    Vearly  cme-half  of  this  difference  appears  to 
be  the  result  of  better  feeding  practices  such  as  use  of  legmne  pasture,  feeding 
grain  on  pasture  and  better  balanced  rations,  and  over  one-half  to  the  price  of  the 
feed,  which  was  affected  by  location"  and  character  of  the  ration. 

S.    Size  of  herd  as  related  to  production  and  costs  -  Small  herds  had  slightly 
higher  production  per  cow  than  average,  but  higher  labor  and  buildings  cost  per 
cow.    Total  cost  per  pound  butterfat  was  nearly  the  sane  for  all  sise  herds. 

9.    Milking  machine  costs  aiid  labor  saved  -  inmial  cost  of  operating  mtlMng 
machines  on  I5  farms  with  herds  of  I7.6  cows  averaged  $^.95f  c^  $2  60  per  cow. 
In  herds  averaging  20  cows  the  use  of  a  milker  saved  27  hours  of  labor  per  cow  in 
the  year  on  the  average  and  added  $2.65  to  the  equipment  cost. 

10.  Relation  of  breeding  of  herd  to  costs  and  returns  -  Herds  having  a  high 
percentage  of  purebred  cows  had  higher  cow  depreciation,  higher  bull  expense,  and 
higher  total  cow  cost  annually  than  grade  herds.    On  the  other  hand,  these  herds 
produced  more  batterfat  per  cow,  and  the  calves  were  worth  more. 

11.  |(|y|T|^ifj|]  Ttiiii  nnaf.ff  «  Total  cost  on  56  bulls  averaged  $6l.9S  for  the  year. 
Manure  and  other  credits  reduce  this  total  to  a  net  cost  of  $45»65      $3 '65  a  cow. 

12.  Accumulative  effect  of  efficient  methods  -  Five  herds  were  better  than 
average  in  five  of  six  measures  of  efficiency.    T'.velve  herds  were  better  tlian  a\-er- 
age  in  not  over  one  factor.    Batterfat  cost  2^.^+  cents  a  pound  in  the  first  group, 
and  39,2  cents  in  the  later.    Net  return  per  cow  for  the  year  was  $20.00  and  ne^ 

ative  $11. 21 1  respectively.  ,  ^^j.    ^  « 

13.  HPr^Ktr  ??st8  and  returns  -  these  74  herds  made  an  average  profit  of  over 
ten  dollars  per  cow  from  Maar  throui^  October,  bat  lost  three  dollars  a  cow  in  the 
other  six  months. 

ik.    Comparison  of  costs  and  returns  for  19^2  and  1Q33  -  Batterfat  produced 
on  cost-record  farms  cost  36. 0  cents  in  1932  and  31. H  cents  in  1933.  Depreciation 
in  cow  values  caused  the  high  cost  in  I932.    Rising  feed  prices  increased  the  cost 
in  1933.    Total  credits  for  all  products  averaged  32.2  cents  per  pound  batterfat  in 
1932  and  33.6  in  1933.    Hetum  per  hour  labor  was  g  cents  and  20  cents,  respectively. 
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